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EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  ARGENTINA' 


SEVENTEEN  years  ago  when  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  was  founded,  the  Argentine  Republic  took  a great  step 
forward  in  true  civilization.  For  civilization  does  not  mean 
development  in  the  physical  sense  only,  but  also  the  training 
which  equips  for  useful  labor — that  is,  for  social  contribution — those 
of  our  fellow  beings  who  have  been  less  favored  by  nature. 

The  work  of  an  institution  in  which  the  dwellers  live  in  an  artificial 
atmosphere,  not  realizing  that  they  too  are  part  of  societ}^,  is  budded 
upon  the  sand.  By  educating  the  blind  to  be  useful,  self-respecting, 
self-supporting  citizens,  the  Argentine  Institute  for  the  Blind  builds 
upon  the  rock  of  national  progress  and  social  solidarity. 

Until  the  middle  of  last  century  the  blind  poor  of  Argentina  had 
to  beg  on  the  streets  for  their  living,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  received 
no  education  of  any  nature.  In  fact  the  only  special  care  their 
misfortune  elicited  was  the  dressing  and  soothing  lotions  provided 
by  the  kindly  nuns  of  the  Santa  Clara  convent. 

The  first  Argentine  institution  to  prepare  the  blind  for  a self-sup- 
porting life  came  into  existence  in  1871  as  a result  of  an  epidemic  of 
a certain  purulent  disease,  contracted  mainly  by  orphans,  which 
caused  many  to  lose  their  eyesight.  Those  attacked  by  this  disease 
were  at  first  cared  for  in  the  hospital  for  women;  later  the  Charity 
Association^  secured  teachers  for  them,  thus  starting  the  first  Argen- 
tine school  for  the  blind,  which  from  the  beginning  enjoyed  official 
standing. 

Somewhat  later,  Francisco  Gatti,  a blind  teacher,  founded  two 
schools.  The  second,  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  San  Roman,  whose 
unselfish  devotion  will  never  be  forgotten,  developed  into  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  now  under  the  direction  of  the  well-known  educator, 

Mr.  J.  Ulises  Codino,  who  in  1902  was  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Argentine 
Government  to  study  the  most  advanced  methods  of  teaching  of 
the  blind.  Much  of  the  progress  of  the  institute  is  due  to  these 
studies  of  Mr.  Codino,  detailed  reports  of  which  were  later  cc^mpiled 
into  an  instructive  volume.  / 

The  institute  is  organized  according  to  the  following  plan:  First,'  ^ 


— y 

1 Translated  from  Kiel  y Fomento,  October,  1926.  Buenos  Aires. 

* This  splendid  organization  of  women,  now  more  than  100  years  old,  has  charge  of  all  hospitals  for  ^ojnen  ; 

and  children.  It  has  an  annual  budget  running  into  millions  of  dollars. 
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third,  a music  school  which  compares  favorably  with  the  best  acad- 
emies of  music;  and  last,  a school  for  the  teaching  of  crafts  suitable 
for  the  blind.  This  course  equips  the  students  with  considerable 
general  education  and  either  a trade  or  the  knowledge  of  some 
practical  art.  They  are  thus  better  fitted  for  life  than  the  average 
bachelor  of  arts,  so  far  as  immediate  usefulness  is  concerned. 

The  institute  pupil  learns  to  read  and  write  by  means  of  the  Braille 
alphabet,  invented  by  the  blind  man  whose  name  it  bears  and  success- 
fully used  for  some  time  in  all  the  schools  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  specializing  in  this  kind  of  work.  Each  letter  or  number,  as 
is  well  known,  is  represented  by  a combination  of  six  little  dots  and  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  means  of  touch. 

The  textbooks  of  the  institute  are  set  up  by  the  students  of  print- 
ing. As  the  printing  shop  is  equipped  with  the  necessary  machines, 
matrices  are  kept  of  the  works  to  be  reprinted.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  this  shop  supplies  the  institute  annually  with  over  1,000  pam- 
phlets and  textbooks,  as  well  as  other  printed  matter. 

In  addition  to  the  classrooms  and  shops,  the  institute  includes 
several  museums,  a gymnasium,  a music  hall  and  gardens.  Prizes 
have  been  awarded  for  the  best  plan  for  an  adequate  new  building 
to  house  the  institute,  construction  on  which  will  soon  begin. 

The  blind  girls  show  marked  imaginative  qualities  which  find 
their  expression  in  the  writing  of  poetry,  and  many  charming  examples 
of  their  work  might  be  cited. 

The  training  given  to  the  blind  who  evidence  musical  ability  is 
very  thorough,  including  solfeggio,  harmony,  piano,  organ,  violin, 
and  violoncello.  Some  of  the  music  teachers  are  virtusos  as  in  the 
case  of  De  Rogatis,  Piaggio,  Rodriguez,  and  Stlattesi.  The  music  is 
also  written  according  to  the  Braille  system. 

The  institute  entertainments  often  consist  entirely  of  musical  num- 
bers and  the  reading  of  the  students’  literary  productions,  both  verse 
and  prose,  which  well  merit  the  ^applause  of  their  fellow  pupils,  the 
governing  board  and  an  admiring  public. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  occupations  for  the  blind  has  been  found 
to  be  that  of  piano  tuner  and  repairer.  This  trade  is  taught  in  the 
institute  by  a blind  teacher  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to  have  pianos  of 
all  makes  in  the  institution,  the  teacher  takes  his  pupils  in  turn  with 
him  to  help  in  the  work  he  does  outside  the  school. 

Many  other  manual  trades  in  which  touch  plays  an  important  part 
are  completely  mastered  by  the  blind.  In  one  workshop  men  learn 
to  make  >vicker  articles,  brushes,  brooms  and  dusters,  and  to  cane 
(Chairs.  In  the  girls’  workshop  weaving  and  other  feminine  occupa- 
Itiops  are  taught. 

‘ ^Follqwiiig  the  example  of  Japan,  where  the  profession  of  masseur 
masseuse  is  reserved  for  the  blind,  a great  number  of  these  pro- 
fessionals,  who  are  very  much  in  demand  and  well  paid,  are  to  be 
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found  in  all  European  countries.  The  Argentine  Institute  recentl}^ 
added  this  course  to  its  curriculum,  the  classes  already  being  attended 
by  12  young  women  and  10  young  men.  A blind  woman  is  likewise 
a member  of  the  teaching  staff,  while  many  of  the  pupils  of  both  sexes 
render  valuable  service  as  assistants  in  the  classrooms  and  in  the 
workshops. 

What  an  honor  it  will  be  for  Argentina  when  this  official  institution 
is  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  blind  in  the  country.  According  to  the 
last  census,  these  numbered  5,351  nationals  and  1,505  foreigners. 
But  the  board  on  which  the  institute  is  dependent  has  that  noble 
objective  in  view.  Not  only  the  humane  motives  prompting  this 
aspiration  but  also  the  national  act  creating  the  board  warrant  this 
high  emprise,  and  the  names  of  those  men  and  women  of  high 
standing  who  compose  that  board  are  a guaranty  of  complete  and 
final  success. 
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“To  commemorqi&.^^i^^  the  National  Santiago  Exposition  hut 

also  SariM-^omingo  Province  Day  in  that  exposition,  General  don 
Vdsguez,  the  Secretary  of  Promotion  and  Communications  has 
authorized,  wiih.ihe  approval  of  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the 
publication  of  this  booklet  P 


Such  is  the  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  a brief  preface,  of  the  small 
volume.  The  City  of  Santo  Domingo  and  its  Colonial  Monuments,  by 
Licenciado  Federico  Llaverias,  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy 
of  History  of  Cuba.  Its  actual  raison  Tetre,  however,  lies  in  the 
desire  of  th^i..  ^Government  to  surround  the  venerable  landmarks  of 
the  larg^ cities  with  something  akin  to  the  true  reverence  due  their 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  continent.  And  with  this  purpose  in 
^^-^ffimd  what  better  pen,  indeed,  than  the  pen  of  don  Federico  Llaverias 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  task?  The  present  volume  is  as  full 
of  possibilities  for  the  student  and  casual  reader  as  for  the  tourist 
bound  for  the  old  and  interesting  city  itself. 

Unencumbered  by  too  meticulous  detail,  the  guidebook  is  simple 
in  construction,  concise,  and  never  tiresome;  its  introduction  is  a 


‘ Compiled  and  translated  from  La  Ciudad  de  Santo  Domingo  y sus  Monumentos  Coloniales  by  Marion 
Keefer  of  the  Bulletin  staff. 


THE  CATHEDRAL^  SANTO  DOMINGO 
The  first  cathedral  erected  in  the  New  World,  completed  in  1540,  and  still  in  use 


THE  HOUSE  OF  COLUMBUS 
The  most  interesting  ruins  in  the  Dominican  capital 


